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NOTE AND COMMENT. 



The Work of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws.— At a time 
when lawyers are being generally blamed for not reforming procedure and 
preventing delays in the administration of justice, it is especially gratifying 
to be able to point to definite good work that some lawyers of public spirit 
have recently performed in making uniform our variant state laws. 

The first Conference of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws was 
held at Saratoga in August 1892, the second in November of the same year at 
New York, and in August, 1909, the nineteenth Conference was held at 
Detroit. 

During the intervening years this body of lawyer-commissioners has be- 
come recognized, by reason of the valuable work it has accomplished, as a 
national representative council of great importance. 

Since the first draft of the Negotiable Instruments Law was made in 1895, 
thirty-eight states and territories have adopted the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act. 

In 1906 the Conference approved the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act 
and the Uniform Sales Act ; the former of these has been adopted in eighteen 
states and the latter in six. At the last meeting, in 1909, the Uniform Stock 
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Transfer Act and the Uniform Bills of Lading Act were approved and will 
be presented to the legislatures of the several states during their next 
sessions. 

The Commissioners have under consideration a Uniform Partnership Act 
and a Uniform Incorporation Act, besides laws relating to Marriage, Family 
Desertion and Non-Support, Insurance and Wills. 

The American Bar Association which originated the idea of a national 
commission for the promotion of uniformity of legislation has assisted the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws financially and other- 
wise, and recently several national associations of business men and others 
have taken active interest in its work. 

The important conference on uniform legislation promoted by the National 
Civic Federation which occurred in January was an indirect result of the good 
work of the state commissioners and was undertaken partly with the avowed 
purpose of arousing a popular sentiment in each state in support of the labors 
of the commission. 

In view of what has been accomplished by the commissioners, who have 
had to contend often against prejudice, ignorance, state pride and general 
apathy, there ought now to be sufficient appropriations made by each state to 
enable them to carry on their work still more effectively. All the states share 
in the benefits of the work and all should contribute to the expenses, and not 
permit them to be met by contributions from the American Bar Association 
and a few states. 

It is evident that if the uniformity which has been secured is to be main- 
tained, amendments should not be made 'to the various uniform acts by state 
legislatures until the proposed amendments have been approved by the 
National Conference of Commissioners. These uniform laws are the result of 
most patient and intelligent work, the acts have been redrafted several times 
before receiving the approval of the commissioners, and ill-considered amend- 
ments adopted by the several state legislatures may soon destroy uniformity 
and bring about a new state of confusion almost as troublesome as that 
which was intended to be removed by the act. The adoption of even neces- 
sary or desirable amendments should be postponed until the commissioners, 
who are responsible for the original act, shall have considered them and 
recommended their general adoption. Mr. Amasa M. Eaton, the retiring 
president of the Conference, directs attention to this matter in his last annual 
address in speaking of amendments that have been made in at least two states 
to the Negotiable Instruments Law. He also calls attention to the disposition 
of some courts to construe the statute strictly, rather than liberally in favor 
of uniformity, and urges upon the courts the desirability of considering 
decisions of other states in order that there may be uniformity in the decisions 
under the law as well as uniformity in legislation. 



Some Difficulties of Code Pleading. — The common law system of 
pleading was founded upon the theory that issues of fact, representing the gist 
of the controversy between the contending parties to a suit, should be devel- 
oped by the pleadings. In practice this was not always realized, for many 



